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ABSTRACT 

A control study involving 26 college students was 
undertaken to determine reasons why they generally claim to prefer 
"easy'* professors , whi le contradictory evidence is offered by 
evaluation research. The subjects were randomly assigned to 
conditions in which each made anonymous or non-anonymous evaluations 
of four hypothetical male professors described in short printed 
narratives. Two of the professors were descr ibed as very demanding , 
while the other two were described as very lax. One of each pair of 
professors was described as generally giving high grades, while the 
other was described as generally giving low grades. After reading the 
hypothetical descr i pti on s , the Subjects completed six eight-^ point 
scales for each description. Student evaluations indicated that: (1) 
most students preferred lax, high*-grading professors better than 
demand ing , low-grading professors ; ( 2 ) demanding prof essor 2> were 
evaluated as being more effective than lax professors^ (3) the 
demanding^ high-grading professor was perceived as more likable than 
the other professors; and (i) students in the n on -anonymous condi t i on 
were more 1 ikely than others to express a desire to take a claGS from 
lax professors. (TJ^]) 
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The f ec ts of C our 59 Oemand:= ^nd Gr ade e on Anon/mou s 
versus Nonanonymou s Eijaluations o-f Pr o-f e ssor s 



Abstrac t 

This study investi gated the issue of why students say 
they pre-fer easy professors when student e*jAluation research 
^ays they don^'t. Twenty six subjects were randomly assigned 
to anonymous and non annoymous conditions ^tnd recct^^ed shor t 
descP 1 p 1 1 or^s of 4 our coll ege pr of e ^sor s . Two pro-f e ssor s 
twere \>ery demand i ng , two v^ery easy ; one 0+ e ach pair ga%^ e 
high grades, the other gave low grades. Subjects were as^ced 
to estimate for most students and for themsel^;e* the 
Irkeabflity of, effectiveness of, and preference for each 
pr of e ssor < Mos t students were seen to like easy and high 
grading professors better than demand i ng and 1 ow grad i ng 
professors, to evaluate demand i ng and h i gh gr ad i ng 
professors as more effective than easy and low grading 
professors, and as more 1 ikely to take a class from high 
grad i ng prof ess or s than from 1 ow gr ad i ng professors * 
SubJ ec ts themse Ives liked high grading professors better 
than I ow I saw demand i ng and h i gh gr ad i ng professor s as more 
effective than easy and 1 ow gr ad i ng prof e ssor* , and %ub J ec ts 
in the nonanonymous condition were more likely to take a 
c 1 ass from easy professor s than subjects in the anonyn^ous 
cond i t i on • 



The E^^ects of Course Demands ^nd Grades on Anonymous yereus 
Non AHonymou s a1 t i on s o^ Pro< § ssor s 



A study by Marsh (1?80> rejects the notion that 
"instructors need only give higher grades and demand little 
work o^ students to be ey^lueted f ^uorabl y" <p. 234)* At 
the same t i me common t al K among s tuden ts seems to indicate 
the oppose te^-that students prefer to get their grades bx 
dotng as little work as possible andp therefore, if gigen 
the opportunity wou Id choose the " eas)^" pro^ e3Sor before the 
demand I ng professor . This di sc rep an cy be tween t i c al 
student talk and research findings may be explained by the 
fact that student e^jaluations of instruct or s are anonymou s 
whereas txpical student to student talk is very public 
(Brady, 1985, Note I). This publicity may bring 
self-presentational concerns into play C Baume I st er , Cooper , 
fic Skib,1979). No student likes to be called "a brain" i.e- 
to appear to enjoy study inQ. Conform i t y p ressur es wou 1 d 
then make students put on the appearance of not liking study 
and course taking, and so, tn pubHc, students wou 1 d 
indicate that they liked the professors with the easy 
courses. Seeing other students mak ing these public choices 
of easy professors each indrurduaT student uou Id hypothesize 
that the other students ha^e an underlying trait supporting 
this behavioral preference. And if the other students 
behave "consistently wi th the obseruers expectancy, the 
observer will in all pr obab ility feel svmply that the 
hypothesis has been confirmed'' CBaumeister et al , 1979, 
p. 425). In his 1985 study Brady manipulated the 
an on ymous-n on anonymou s conditions by hauing subjects 
estimate for themselves and for most other students how they 
wou Id evaluate professor s . The present study extended the 
Brady, 1985 study by randomly assigning subjects to 
anonymous and nonanonymous conditions and by assess ing the 
1 i ke 1 i hood of students taking a class with the professor i n 
the future. It was hypothesized that in the n on an on ymous 
condition subjects wou Id choose the easy professor o*** er the 
demand i ng professor ^ 

From a review of 300 studies Feldman C1976a> concluded 
that one could neither proue nor disproue a bias jn teacher 
evaluations due to actual or expected student grades . Marsh 
C 1 980 > , f ol 1 ouj i ng a sugges t ion by Fe 1 dman , showed that "a 
si zeabl e por t i on of the r el at i onsh i p between expected grades 
and st uden t rati ngs is spurious and attribut abl e to Pr i or 
Subject Inter est* <p. 232> . A similar conclusion m^s draimn 
by Scheurich, Graham, 4: Drolette C1983). The remaining 
portion of the relationship, after prior subject interest 
has been accounted -for, Is, itself, subject to two different 
explanations. The first explanation fl ows f rom the 
intuitive expectation that tf instructors are k nown to give 
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high grades, they will be better liked by students and so 

ujill recerc"e higher etudent r^ttings. Th& second explanation ^ 

argues that higher grades stem ^ rom be 1 1 er s tu den t 1 earn i ng , 

der t ved ^r om better instruction, giving rise, therefore, to 

deservedly higher ratio gs oi instruct or s. This second 

expl anat i on waul d s^em to b& th& more correc t one . The 

-finding by Marsh (19 80) that demd^nd i ng cour se s and h i gh 

grading processors were r^ted mor-* favorably ^ould indicate 

that students not only wan ted high gr ad« s bu t wan ted to earn 

them too. It was h yp othes i 2:ed , there-fore, in line with this 

second explanation^ that pro-f essors who ga^/e h i gh gr^ides and 

demanded a lot wou Id be pre-ferred to processors who ga^/© 

high grades btit demanded little. The present study also 

sought to replicate the Srady Cl?8<i,Note l> -Finding that 

subJ ec wou Id prei^r to take a course -from the demand i ng , 

high grading pro-fessor rather than Crom th& eaey high 

gradi ng pro-fessor . 



Me thod 

SubJec t s . Twen ty*-six un de rgr a du ate students volunteered to 
take part in the experiment. 

Master i a1 s , Subjects w*r« given a short description o-f -four 
hypothetical male pro+essars. Each descr i p t i on was cotip ased 
oi two parte: the -first part described the demands made by 
the pro-fessor o-f his students — and the demands were either 
h i gh or 1 ow ; in the h I gh demand ver s i on the pr o+e ssor set 
''high standards" and '*made a lot o-f demands*'^ and his 
courses required **much study and hard work p " In the 1 ow 
demand <easK) version the professor s© t "1 ow s tandar ds" and 
made ""few demands'* , and his courses did "not require much 
study or hard work.' The second part stated the kind o-f 
grades the' professors generally gave — these were either high 
or 1 owp The two vers i on s of each sec 1 1 on of the descr i p t i on 
were combi ned to give four descriptions; the high 
demand! ng-h i gh grading, the high demand i ng-1 ow grading, the 
1 ow demand i ng-h i gh grad j ng , and the 1 ow demand i ng*-l ow 
grading professor- Four names were picked for the 
professors and each name was rotated through each 
description. This gave four sets of names by description 
and the order of the descriptions in each set was arranged 
rsndoml y . 

Procedure . Subjects were randomly assigned to either the 
anonymous or nonanon/mous conditions. In the anonymous 
condition anonymity was manipalated by instructing the 
subjects to comp lete the scal&s on their own and by 
instructing them not to put their names on the evaluation 
shee t . In the n on anonymous condition the lack of anonymity 
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\j4^s man r pu 1 ated by random 1/ assigning the subjects into 
pairs: each member o-f a pair was -first introduced to the 
other member; each member tfne p^ir was then in^*tructed 
to complete the evaluations i nd^penden t1>^ but was told, ^t 
the same time, that he/she would ha'^^e to show hi s/her 
evaluations to the other member of the pair and would haue 
to discuss the evaluations with him or h&r. 

To comp lete the evaluations subjects in both the 
anon/mou s and n onanon /mous cond i t r ons were asked to read 
through twice the descriptions g-f the four hypothetical male 
pr o-f essor s fT\en t i oned -avbove , and tK^n to comp lete a %e t of 
six 8-point scales for ^ach description. In the first three 
settles of each set s^jbj^cts esti mated h ow most st u d^n 
wou Id evaluate th^ likeabilit/ and teaching effectik^eness of 
the professor, and how likely the/ would foe to take a course 
from that professor in the future. In the second three 
scales subjects gave their own e val u a fc i on of the prof essor ' s 
likeability and teaching effectivi&ness, and how lik»l/ tiieX 
themselves would be to take a course from that professor in 
the future. 



Resu 1 ts 

The means and standard deviations for anon/mous and 
nonanXmous c ond i t i ons ar e given in Tabl e I - 



I nser t Tab 1 e I abou t here 



The data we re analysed using a bet we en -within analysis of 
variance design with anonymous versus n on anonymous as the 
between factor and demands < h i gh -1 ow) and gr ades < h i gh- 1 ow) 
as the repeated measures factor. 

Most Students 

L . i ke ab i i i ty , There was no main effect for the es^nonymity 
factor. The easy professor was liked more than the 
demanding professor, F< I ,2^>=20 .23, p<.00l, and the high 
gr ad i ng prof essor was liked better than the low grading 
professor , F < I , 2-*) = l 34 . 03 , p< .00 I . An i n ter 5tc t i onal ef f ec t , 
F< I ,24)=3 - 92, p < .06, showed that the easy, h i gh gradi ng 
pro-fessor was liked better than the demanding high grading 
pr o-f essor. A second (marginal? interact! on al effect, 
F< I 5 24)*"3 .42, p < . Oa, showed that in the n on anonymous 
condition the easy high grading p rof e ssor was liked better 
than the demand i ng, h i gh gradi ng professor ■ 

Ef -fee t i venes^ - There was no main effect for the anonymity 
f ac t or . The demand i ng pr of e ssor was cons i der ed more 
ef -f ec t i ve than the easy professor , F< I ,24) = 10 .93 , p < .003, 
and the h i gh gr adi ng pr of essor was c ons i der ed fT\or e effective 
than the low grading pro-fessor, F< I , 24)=92 . ?9 , p<.00l. Ar 
i n ter ac t i onal effect , ^< I ,24) = 3.97 » p< .06 , showed that the 



demanding, high grading processor was considered more 
effective than the easy, high grading professor . 

ChOSsinQ a C1as^ > There ujere no main effects for the 
anonxniity and demand factors. Subjects were more likelx to 
c hoose a c 1 ass from the high grading prc-f e ssor than -for the 
? ow grading professor* F< 1 i 24)=21 1 . 52 ^ p<.00l. A marginal 
interactional effect, F^^ 1 , 24 :)-3 . 53 , p<.07, showed that 
subjects in the anonxmous condiltion wer& more like!/ to t^Ke 
a class with the high grading professor than subjects in the 
r. on anonymous condi t i on . 

Sub.iects "OietiiseWes 

L i keabi 1 i t/ ■ There were no main e^^fe'Cts for the anon/mity 
and demand ^ac tor e . The i Qh gr ad i ng professor was 1 i Ke d 
better than the low grading professor, F< 1 > 24)=1 67 > 28 , 
p<.00l . 

Ef f ec t i uenes ^* There was no main effect for the anonymity 
^ac tor . The demand i ng professor was con s i dered more 
effective than the easy professor, F< I , 24)==l ? . 84 , p<.00l^ 
and th* high grading professor was cons! dered mor e effective 
thin the low grading professor, F< I , 24)^1 31 .52 , p<.00l. An 
i n terac t i onal ftf f *c t , F< I , 24)==8 . 85 , p< .006, showed that r,h& 
demand ing high grading prof e ssor was cons i dered more 
effective than the easy h i gh gr ad i ng processor . 

Choosy no a CI ass . There was no main effect for the 
anonym i ty ^ ac t or . SubJec t s were more likely to take a class 
with the easy professor than with the demanding professor, 
F< I ,24)"26-96, p<.O0l, And with the high grading professor 
than with the low grading professor. An interactional 
effect, F<1,24>=7.32, p<.01, showed that subJec ts in the 
n on anonymous cond i t i on were more likely to take a cl 5.ss f ro.K 
the eAsy prof e ssor than subjects in the anonymous condi t i . 
A second i n terac t i on^^l effect , F< 1 , 24)=7 .60 , p< .02, showed 
that subjects in the anonymous condition were more likely to 
choose 2 cl ass from the high grading prjfessor than subJec ts 
in the non anonymous cond i t i on . 



D j scu ss j on 

The basic aim of the present experiment was to show that the 
di screpancy be tween students preferring the demand i ng 
pro^es^or <re search findings) and students preferring the 
easy processor (cocnmon obser^ja t i on ) could be l&xplained by 
the fact that research obtained student preferences in 
anonymous cond i t i ons whereas common observa t i on sees studen t 
preferences in non an onymou s conditions. In prei^ious re search 
Brady <1985, 198^, Notes 1 & 2) had shown this to be the 
case by asking subjects to give their own preferences on the 
dem^^ndvng versus the eas>' professor (anonymous condition) 
and then to estimate the preferences of most other students 
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^or the demand ing versus the easy pro^^^-sor. This estimate 

most other students '>jas assumed to be based on the 
subj ec t s ' obser t ion of students talktnQ among themse 1 ^^es 
and wou Id, therefore, address the nonanonxmou s cond i t i on . 
WhMc the present study randoml v assigned subjects to 
an onymou s and nonan onymous conditions it retained the mo^t 
student estimate condition for both the an on ymoL s and 
nonan onymous su bj ec t s . The f i r d i rgs on mos t students for 
both anonymous and nonanymous conditions were ^-imilar to tiie 
findings of previous experiments <Brady,I985, 1986, Notes 1 
^ 2> : most students were seen to like easy and high gradinQ 
professors more than deinanding and low grading professors; 
mos t students were seen to euduate demand Ing and h i gh 
gr ad i ng pr of e ssor s as more effective than eatsy and I ow 
grading professors; and most students were &een as more 
likely to take a class from the high grading pr of e ssor than 
the 1 ow gradi ng professor . 

When it c ame to the subjects own preferences the 
expectation was th^t there would be a clearcut ma in effect 
on the anonymi t y f ac tor . It was expected that subjects in 
the anonymous condition would respond as in preuious studies 
and that the subjects in the n on anonymous c ond i t i on wou 1 d 
respond -similarly to the iro-st student e^t itnat es of this 
study and previous studied; Thi-^, howeu er , was not the 
case: there was r>o main effect for the anonymity factor on 
any of the three dependent {Treasures w The expected liking 
for easy professor s in th e n on anon ymous condition did not 
materialize : on the other hand» there was no liking for 
demand t ng professor s over e asy professors in the anon ymous 
conditioni On th* effectiveness me asur e no differences were 
expected since in previous research CBrady^iygS^ 1984» 1987» 
Notes 1 ,2 Ac 3> subjects theiTiselues and their estimates for 
most other students indicated that high demand ing and h i gh 
grading professors were considered more effective than easy 
and low grading professors. On the choosing of a class 
measure the expected preference for the easy pr of e ssor i n 
the nonanonyn^ou s cond i t i on was not found. Instead a ma \ n 
effect for choice indicated that subjects would prefer to 
take a c 1 ass from the easy professor than from the demand i ng 
professor ^ However , an inter acti on al effect showed that 
this was true on 1 y for the nonan onymous cond i t f on , not for 
the anonymous condi t i on^ Co^l^psing the hi gh and 1 ow 
grades the inter acti on al effect showed that subjects in the 
n on anonymous cond i t i on were more likely to take ^ c^ass from 
the easy professor <M=5.r73) than from the demand r ng 
professor (rt"3.71 > : in the anonymous condi 1 1 on subJ ec t s 
were equally likely to take a class from the easy professor 
<M=4.82> as from the demanding professor CM*4.i8>. This 
differs from previous research (Brady, 1995, 1984, Notes 1 ^ 
2> where subjects when giuen anonymity were more likely to 
take a cla-ss frwr^ the demanding professor than from the the 
easy professor w 
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Research in student evaluations pro^e^^sors shows that , 
generally, ther^e evaluations are both reljatble and valid and 
that students can discriminate betu^een factors relatina to 
overall teaching e + -fecttveness <iCost in? Gre enough & Met -jes , 
1971 j Feldman, 1977? Ho-f + man^ 1978? Marsh, 1?82; Spencer 
and Aleamonl, 1970; Suchner, 1985, Note 4> - As Feldman 
< 1 976^ points out wh ile students respect instruct or 
characteristics like hetp-fulness, openness, ^^nd ^.g^^Mability 
they use -factors such teaching e-f -f t i vene^s as^ the main 
basis -for their evaluations. In this experiment the demands 
made tiy the professor wer & considered to be criteria, oi 
e-f-fectiveness and subJ*?cts clearly indicated that the higher 
the demands the mor e effective the pro-f e ssor : and this was. 
true of both the anon/mous and nonanon/mous conditions. 
But while students might rate demand i ng professors as iror e 
effective than easy professors would the/ actually take 
courses from these demand i ng professors 7 Might they not, 
if the/ had a choice, opt for courses from easy prof esc ars. 
This experiment Indicates that this wou Id be true only in 
the non anonymous condition, not in th? anonymous condi t i on . 
An interact! on al effect showed that subjects in the 
n on an on ymous condt t i on were more likely than subjects in the 
anon ymous to take a class from the easy professor . 

From this experiment it appears that subjects themsel ^^es 
in both the anonymous and non anonymous conditions evaluate 
the demanding professor as more effective than the easy 
professor , From this study also it is clear that students 
> n the anonymous condition, eoen though they Judge the 
demand i ng professor as more effective, they do not like the 
demand \ ng pr of essor more than the easx pr of es^or . Aga i n , 
this study indicates that subjects in the anonymous 
Cond ition, evert though they J udge the demand i ng professor 
more effective than the easy professor , were not more 1 1 ke 1 y 
to take a class from the demanding professor than from the 
easy professor . This general pattern of liKrng, 
effectiveness, a.nd class choice may indicate that students 
are pulled in two opposite ways - emo ti on ally to the easy 
pr of essor and rati on ally to the demand i ng , more ef f ec t i ve 
professor. Uhile not having to work hard would be the 
reinforcing factor in the choice of the easy professor, 
efficacy mott^^ation would be the reinforcing factor in the 
choice of the demanding professor. This conflict may have 
resulted in the subjects not showing a liklng or a class 
preference fOr ei ther. 



The same i ssue arises when one examines the findings on 
grades in this experiment. From this study and from others 
CElmore and Pohlman, 1978; Feldman, 1976b; Pohlman, 1975; 
Treffinger and Feldhusen, 1970) it is clear that there is a 
St r ong preference for those pr of essor s who g i ye h i gh grades . 
This is of ten interpreted by adm intstration and faculty as 
indicating a lenient grading bias, t.ei, that professors who 
give high grades will get better student evaluations. But 
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is thi^ preference for the high gi^ading pro-fessor really * 
bias ? A bias wou Id imply that the higher grades were gi^en 
ui i th ou t much be i ng demanded In return and so wou Id i mp 1 y a 
corresponding bias toiAjard the easy prof ess or. But again 
from this ^tudy and from others (Brady, 1985^1986, Notes 1 ^ 
2; Marsh, 1980) it is clear that there is not a 
corresponding bias in favor of the easy pr of e^sor , Bu t if 
not why not ? Why, if students liKe to get high grades, 
sliould they go about it the hard way < t -rcugh demand i ng 
courses) when they could do it the easy way (through easy 
courses)? A possible expl^ination may be that as mentioned 
aboye student., are pulled in two iAjays - emotionally to the 
easy - cognitively to the demand ing, This creates cognitive 
dissonance for them - to aim for high grades and at the same 
time choose easy (inefficient) professors. If students 
want high grades and choose 3in easy professor they are* in 
effect, aiming at an outc ome (high grade s) and going at it 
in an ineffectual way (easy professors). It uiould be 
somewha t like going for an operation and sayinga "I wan t a 
surgeon who will perform the operation but I wan t one who 
isn't really much gc-od at it." 

With competition for teaching positions increasing^ and 
with evaluation by students as an increasingly imp or t an t 
determinant of a professors continuance on staff (especially 
\ n smal \er colleges), it is t emp ting for a professor t o 
think that if he or she is easy on students he or she will 
receive high student ratings. This -study ^hows that the 
temptation to link easy courses with higher student ratings 
i s based only on the public s t a t emen t of -students. The 
realrtyj in fact, seems to be quite different. Ti^is study 
shows that students do not like the easy professor more t h an 
the demand ing professor^and they o^re not more likely to take 
a class from the easy professor tran from the demanding 
processor. Instead, they see the demanding pr of ess or as 
be t ter <more effective) than the easy professor. 

The se r esul t s have i mpor t an t mot ivational impl icati ons 
for c ol t ege pr of e^sor s . Most pr of e ssor s wou 1 d agree that if 
gr eater learning demands are placed on students hrgher 
e due at i onal s tandar ds will result. The present study 
indicates that placing gr eater demands on students so that 
they learn more and get higher grades will br i ng abou t 
higher student ev*IuAtions of pro+essor s . In addi t i on 
pr of essor s sh ou 1 d be aware that despite tuhat students may 
say among them«elv#s students still Abide by American 
i deal s. The v 1 s i on of Amer ica as the land of'^opportunity - 
where anxthi ng is possl ble if one is prepared to tuork -^or it 
- Is still alive and well on college c ampuseS . Even if the 
V i s i on onl y encomp asses high course grade s, subjects in the 
study clearly expected to hA^e to work hard to achieve them. 
They saw no magical outcomes, no free meals. 
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